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foundation of the earth began to be shaken in 
me, and strange and wonderful it was to me, ad- 


miring what should be the cause thereof, hopin 
that now being found in the aforesaid practice, t 
should witness peace and comfort : but behold 
the contrary, instead of peace, trouble and sor- 
row, wars and commotions, with frightful sights, 
and deeply distressed, fearing that my condition 
was such, that never was the like; not knowing 
that the messenger of the covenant was come, 
and coming to his temple, he whom my soul had 
been seeking after; and that he must sit there as 
a refiner’s fire, and as a fuller with soap, to 
clear his own place, which was my heart; which 
was defiled by the usurper, who had took up his 


Thus I ventured once again to enter into oes 
nant with the Lord, who in great mercy and | habitation there too long. Oh! it was a long 
pity, again looked upon me, and spared, and | time indeed, that the Lord of life and glory was 
pardoned, and raised me from the brink of the | kept out of his habitation, though he long 
grave. Oh! the boundless mercies of God ;| waited and knocked for an entrance near twenty 
how shall they be sufficiently set forth by me;/| years, in which time there was much fuel for 
the fire and much work for the Refiner, whose 
is within me praise his name. And forasmuch skilful, as well as merciful hand, preserved me 
as it pleased him so to hear my petition, as to in the furnace: for I thought the bad part in 
raise me up again, and to give me a little strength, | me was so great, and the good so small, that all 
a rememberance of my deplorable state and con-| would perish together: for the heat of that fire 


everlasting glory be given unto him: let all that | 


dition seized me daily, which called for perform- 
ance of my vows and promises of becoming a 
hew creature. 

And now I began (according to the best of| 
my knowledge) after this manner: Morning and | 
evening I failed not to pray, and to read the) 
scriptures, and other books which I took to be 
good ones, constantly going to the public worship 
if able; also resolving to have a care both of my 
words and actions, and to act justly by all men; | 
(that part, I thank God, no one can ever charge 
me with the contrary:) And I thought I would 
walk very humbly before the Lord, in order to 
become a new creature; for he let me see that it 
was holiness he called for at my hands, and that 
it was my duty to persevere therein, not for a 
day, a week, a month, or ayear; but if I would 
be saved, I must hold out to the end: and that 
it may be so, is the daily ery of my heart, and 
hope it will be so to the end of my days, that a 
resting-place I may find with the Lord God and 
the Lamb for ever. 

Now, notwithstanding I set myself about 
strictly to observe the aforesaid performances, 
many months had not gone over my head, before 
I found a very strange alteration and operation 
in me, the like I had never felt before; the 





in my heart was so great and terrible, that my 


| roarings were not little; for, like David, I was 
| ready to say, my bones were all out of joint; 


and in the depth of distress, the enemy was very 
strong with his temptations. But Oh! the 
kindness of God to me in that day, let it never 
be forgot by me, or any of mine, while we have 
breath to draw in this life. Then did succour 
come in time of need ; but the old adversary was 
strong ; and not willing to lose his habitation, 
and have his goods spoiled, made resistance; but 
Christ, the stronger, overcame him in due time, 
and cast him out, and blessed be God, in a good 
measure spoiled his goods. But Oh! the strug- 
glings that I felt in those times, I hope never 
will be forgot; and my desire is, that these lines 
of experience may, and I do believe they will, be 
of service to some poor, distressed traveller, 
that may have these steps to pass through. 
Truly I have thought, that if I had met with 
the like account of any that had gone through 
such exercise, it would have been some help to 
me. I searched the Scriptures from one end to 
the other, and read several books, but I thought 
none reached my state to the full; the third of 
Lamentations, and in the Psalms, and the seventh 
of the Romans ; these scriptures did somewhat 
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affect me at times, whereby a little hope would | week after week, and month after month, seek- 
arise, thinking that these had passed through | ing the living Lord among the dead forms and 
something of it: but oh! the distress of that | shadows, who is not to be found there. 
day, indeed it was the day of Jacob’s trouble.| And well might it be so with me, for want of 
And Oh! the bitter whisperings of Satan, and | my -beloved, the Lord Jesus Christ, whom my 
the thoughts that passed through my mind, such | very heart and soul desired more than any out- 
as my very soul hated ; yet such were the sugges- | ward enjoyments: and grieved I was at my very 
tions of the enemy, that he would charge them | heart in that day, to behold the barrenness of 
upon me, as if they were my own: but the | both priest and people; I looked for some fruits 
Lord in his own due time, gave me to see, that | of sobriety, especially in the time of worship, but 
the enemy was a liar from the beginning. | to my great sorrow, I should see some light and 
And indeed had not a secret hand of power | airy, with actions of pride; others rude and 
supported me in this my bewildered state, I had | wauton, and some a-sleeping ; and so little soli- 
surely fainted, and laid down in the depth of | dity, that I was often ready to say to myself, is 
despair, if the Lord had not helped me: days | there no people that serves the Lord better than 
and nights were alike to me; there was no flying | these! for I observed with sorrow, that they 
from the presence of the Lord, and his righteous | would be talking of their farms and trades, till 
judgments, which pursued me, and were now | they came to the very door of the steeple-house, 
poured upon the man of sin and transgressing | and atit again as soon as they came out; which 
nature in me, which had long continued, and | thing I thought not well of: but still I contin- 
took deep rooting. Now was the Refiner’s fire; ued under my exercise, grievously weighed 
felt to burn very hot, in order to burn up the down and bowed in my spirit, wishing in the 
dross and tin. Oh! happy man, and happy wo- morning, would to God it was evening; and in 
mon, that doth thus abide the days of his com- | the evening for morning ; so great was the hor- 


ing ; for sure I am, his fan is in his hand, and if 
men will but submit when he appears, he will 


thoroughly do that for them that no other can | 


do, purge the floor, which is man’s heart, where 
the chaff is to be burnt. 

This is the baptism that doth people good ; 
the Lord bring thousands more in, and through 
this inward experience, indeed, to make an offer- 


ing to God in righteousness; for nothing short | 


of it will do, or stand in the great and notable 
day of the Lord. 

After this manner, did the Almighty in great 
loving kindness deal with me, his judgments 
being mixed with mercy to the unworthiest of 
thousands. 


And as I continued in patience, | 


ror I lay under, that I often wished I had never 
been born. 

But now it was not long, till I came to wit- 
ness some tenderness spring in my heart, that 
had been so long hard; now I could weep in 
the scene of my lost and undone state; for as 
yet I knew not where to look, or wait, for the 
appearance of Christ, although I had felt all these 
inward workings and strivings in me. And 


when I felt a little ease or comfort, I felt it 


within ; for indeed there was my grief and 


| wound, not knowing that God was so near me, 
| nor who it was that conveyed it to my soul: for 


I thought that God was only in the heavens 
above the skies; for'as yet the Scriptures were 


and resolving to press forward towards the mark, | as a sealed book to me, and I knew not that he 
though various were the inward states I passed | was so near me, as by his light, to let me see 
through, yet by the assistance of the light of | the outgoings of my mind, and the very thoughts 
Christ, for without it I had surely fell in the | and intents of my heart. But however at times 
vast howling wilderness, where so many dangers | I felt a little warmth in my heart, and a breath- 
did attend. Here I came to read in the mystery, | ing to God on this wise: Oh! Lord, make me 
in the gospel dispensation, what Israel of old | one of thy fold, a sheep of thy pasture. These 
passed through, while in Egypt’s land, and by | cries, and but little else, passed through my 
the Red Sea; and their travels through the | heart, for many months, to God; for that was 
deeps, with their coming upon the banks of} the first good desire that he begot in me, after 
deliverance; and likewise, their travels through | he led me through judgment for sin; then the 
the great. and terrible wilderness, where the | light, or good spirit of Christ, which is all one, 
fiery serpents and scorpions and drought were, | let me see plainly that I was not in society with 
wherein there was no water, as in Deut. viii. 15. | his flock: therefore the cry remained still, Lord, 

And marvellous it is to think, that ever I | make me one of thy fold, a sheep of thy pasture; 
should be preserved through these diversities of | for as yet I did not see who they were, nor 
states, and that altogether without the assistance | where they were folded. 


of any outward instrument, as blessed be God 
many now have; for I was still under the 
hireling teachers, where I very frequently resort- 
ed, and fain would [ have settled there: and 
constant I was in resorting to the steeple-house, 
but sorrowful I went in, and so I came out, 


But as [ continued thus exercised, the Lord 
was pleased to discover to me his people, after 
many mournful nights and days; but indeed it 
was a great cross to me, and great sufferings I 
went through, before I could submit to be count- 
ed a fool amongst the people of God, with 
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whom now I have true unity, and bless God for 
the privilege. 

But if any should question, and say, how 
camest thou to have these people discovered to 
thee by the Lord, as thou sayest? Truly, friend, 
I give thee this answer, and in much simplicity 
and integrity of my heart: As I continued under 
the aforesaid exercise, it frequently ran through 
my mind and heart, Go to the Quakers; and so 
intelligible it was to my understanding, as if I 
had heard an outward voice ; but I was not hasty 
to give up to that motion, fearing and doubting 
lest it should be the enemy of my soul, to de- 
ceive and beguile me, and lead me into errors ; 
and so continued still going to the public worship, 
(I mean to the church of England) so long, that 
at last no peace nor comfort could I find there, 
but still the voice followed me, go to the 
Quakers; but I still lingered for the aforesaid 
reasons. Then came into my mind that passage in 
the tenth of the Acts of the Apostles, concerning 
Cornelius, how he had continued a long time 
in prayers and alms, an angel from God was 
sent to direct him to send for Simon Peter, who 
was to inform him what to do. These Scriptures 
opened plain in my mind; but notwithstanding 
I had enough to reason within myself; for I 
reasoned thus in my heart: as for Cornelius, he 
had an angel directed him, (not then knowing 
wkatan angel was, which is a ministering spirit ;) 
but as for me, what do I see, I only hear as it 
were a voice within me, saying, go to the Qua- 
kers, and 1 may be deceived if I heed it: so I 
strove against the motions of the spirit of truth, 
not knowing [ was come under that dispensation, 
wherein God speaks now to us by his Son, in the 
hearts of his people. 

Yet such was the mercy and love of God to 
me, that in this time of my ignorance and in- 


fancy he was pleased to wink, and in great | any word amiss. 


mercy still followed me, as before mentioned : so 
that I can truly say, that I witnessed the Scrip- 
ture to be fulfilled, wherein it is said, in the day 
of thy power thy people shall be willing. It 
was no less than the power of God, that con- 
strained me to go and hear what sort of doctrine 
was by them preached, for I had never but once 
heard any of those people preach, and that was 
about five or six years before. And after a long 
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mony, reached to the witness of God in my 
heart ; and a zeal for him was raised in me, by 
the hope that was begot in me, through the 
preaching of the word of truth. Oh! blessed 
be that arm of power, that hitherto wrought so 
eminently for my deliverance. 

When meeting was over, I went away with 
joy and gladness of heart, and my understanding 
was in some measure opened, and a faith raised 
in me, that the Lord had a regard still unto me, 
forasmuch as my condition was so plainly opened 
by a handmaid of the Lord that I had never 
spoke with, nor seen before: the Lord alone 
knew my condition in that time; and as I con- 
tinued faithful to what be made manifest unto 
me, it pleased the Almighty one to make bare 
his powerful arm for my deliverance, through the 
many and various exercises that I met withal for 
the gospel sake, in which I had now believed. 

Soon after I received the truth, I met with 
other sorts of enemies, that the old adversary had 
raised ; but for ever blessed be the God of my 
life, that gave me powet and dominion over my 
inward enemics, delivered me also from my out- 
ward ones, for which he shall have the honor 
for ever. 


EARLY PIETY.—VIII. 


Thomas Hains, son of Thomas Hains, and 
Hannah his wife, of Southwark, in the county 
of Surrey, was educated in the truth, as pro- 
fessed by the people called Quakers, by his 
father; and also for some time at the school of 
Richard Scoryer, of Wandsworth. He was a 
dutiful child and had a sense of the fear of God 
upon his heart, so that during his sickness he 
behaved more like a man than an infant, (as he 
called himself,) having a care lest he should say 
If he refused to take any thing 
offered to him, and was again pressed to take it, 
he replied, ‘ Wouldst thou have me tell a lie?’ 
Once having refused something, he was desired 
to promise to take it in such a time; his answer 
was, ‘Can I tell what is tocome?’ When he 
took that which he found refreshed him, he with 
much thankfulness acknowledged it; being also 
very sensible of the love and tender regard which 
his parents had towards him, and expressed it 


struggling and reasoning, I went and enquired | several times to them. He bore his sickness 


for a Quaker’s meeting, and was informed of the 
place and day, to which I went when the day 


| 


with much patience, and often expressed his wil- 
lingness to die; saying, ‘It is better for me to 


came, not acquainting any body where I was| die; this is a troublesome world; and we should 


going, neither had as yet opened my condition to 
any one, nor could 1; but when I came to the 
meeting, there I saw a small number of people 
waiting upon the Lord, and after some time a 
servant of God stood up, and declared such 
things as I had never heard before from any, 
whereby my state and condition was fully spoke 
unto; so that I could set to my seal, that it was 
the truth; and the power that attended the testi- 


every day, and every moment, think upon the 
Lord.’ 

A few days before his death, he uttered many 
expressions in prayer and praises to the Lord, 
saying, ‘Thou art a God of love, thou art a God 
of merey; thou knowest the hearts of the un- 
godly—thou hast nourished and brought up chil- 
dren, and they have rebelled against thee.’ He 
also spoke of the care we ought take of the never- 
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dying soul, and that the Lord will send forth his 
messengers. Another time, expressing his inward 
satisfaction at a future state, he said, ‘Glory, 
glory ; joy, joy; come mother, come father, come 
all: it is a brave place, there are no tears nor 
sorrow ;’ and praised God, saying, ‘Thou art 
worthy to have the honor and glory for ever- 
more; for to thee it doth belong. Thou art 
God of heaven and of the whole earth ;’ and 
continued about a quarter of an hour in prayer, 
and said to the Lord, ‘I am an infant, and can- 
not do anything without thee.’ 

One evening several friends coming to visit 
him, he desired their prayers to the Lord for 
him: and the next day himself prayed again, 
saying, ‘Our Father which art in heaven, &c.’— 
Afterwards, he said, ‘It is a brave thing to be 
a‘ peace with the Lord.’ His end being near, 
he said, ‘Father let me die,’ and again called 
out, ‘Father, Father.’ His father being pres- 
ent, asked what he desired? He said, ‘I do not 
speak to thee, but to my heavenly Father: have 
mercy on me,’ and expressed much joy that he 
had with the Lord ; and desired them about him 
to be still; and so lay secretly praising the 
Lord. 

A few hours before he died, he said, ‘I come 


Father, I come :’ and being very weak, his voice | Peaceable Christian,” 
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more in their hearts, and his abounding influence, 
felt, they will grow up to be good men and good 
women, while we as parents and heads of families 
may feel the consolation that we have done our 
duty, that we have acted our part, toward the 
education of our children. But above all, let 
us first come to know an acquaintance with God, 
and aknowledge of his wisdom and goodnesss, 
so that we may able to tell unto others some of 
the many good things that God has done con- 
cerning us, and then indeed and not till then 
will we be able to impart instruction to others, 
in regard to simplicity plainness of speech, 
deportment and apparel. 

7th mo. 14th, 1854. 


ee. * 


NARRATIVE OF THOMAS LURTING. 


Formerly a Seaman under Admiral Blake; giving an 
account of his deliverances from danger, his con- 
vincement of the Principles of the People called 
Quakers, his Sufferings on that account, and the 
manner in which he retook a vessel from the 
Algerines without bloodshed. 


The subject of this narrative, who was for 
many years a member of the Society of Friends, 
left behind him an account of himself, in a small 
tract entitled, “* The Fighting Sailor turned 
which is in substance as 


was low, but he was heard to say, ‘God is my | follows :— 


father ;’ and so like a lamb, he quietly finished 


his days the 12th of twelfth month, in the year 
1700, aged nine years. 


For Friends’ Intelligencer. 

As A MITE Cast INTO THE TREASURY.—Dis- 
cipline requires, and the iove of God requires, that 
we should be a plain and sincere-hearted people. 
Plain in our dress, plain in our deportment, 
plain in conversation, and plain in example. 
That our dress should be consistent with the 
profession we are making; simple, plain and of a 
becoming color, for more doth but “ rob the poor 
and please the wapton.” That our deportment 
should correspond with our dress, appearing 
honest, sober and upright, that others seeing our 
good works may glorify our Father who art in 
heaven. That we may be guarded in our con- 
versation, careful how we speak, to whom we 
speak, when and where; for it is that which 
** passeth out of the heart of man, that defileth 
him, and not that which entereth into his body.” 
If we would talk less, and think and work more, 
we would continue to grow in favor with God. 
While others seeing our advancement, might be 
induced to walk by the same rule and mind the 
same thing, 

_ That we may beas an example to our children, 
in works of uprightness, benevolence and good- 
ness, training them up in the fear and admoni- 
tion of the Lord, in the right path for them to 
go; and as they grow older, and the love of God 
comes to be nurtured and cherished more and 


“Since it hath pleased God to make way for 
me, through remarkable deliverances and great 
preservations, I am not willing altogether to keep 
silent ; and having for several years past left the 
sea, and betaken myself toa more solid retire- 
ment than that hurry at sea admits of, I have 
taken a view of my former transactions and am 
willing to give some short account thereof; that 
so others may be encouraged to a serious ecnsid- 
eration of their ways, and to stand still in the 
counsel of God, and see his salvation. Tor as 
silence is the first word of command in martial 
discipline, so it is in the spiritual: for until that 
is come unto, the will and mind of God (con- 
cerning us) cannot be known, much less done. 
And as I know no way so effectually to answer 
my end, as to expose the following treatise to 
public view, I commit it accordingly, hoping it 
may be serviceable to some in this and future 
ages ; which is the only thing aimed at, and 
sincerely desired by me. 

In the year 1646, I being then about fourteen 
years of age, was impressed, or forced, and car- 
ried into the wars in Ireland, where I remained 
about two years in the time of the Long Parlia- 
ment , then I was carried to London, and went 
into the wars against the Dutch and Spaniards ; 
in which I had many deliverances, too long here 
to mention ; yet they all, at that time, wrought 
but littleupon me. Then [ was turned over into 
the Bristol frigate, in which ship, in process of 
time, it pleased God to convert me, as will ap- 


| pear in the following treatise. 
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As I was boatswain’s mate, I had the com- 
mand of about 200 men in this ship ; and it was 
my place to see that the men attended, and were 
present at the time of worship. I was diligent 
in the performance of that service ; and when any 
refused to obey my command in that respect, | 
endeavored by force to compel them. 

Now of the many deliverances, I shall only 
hint at three or four that happened in one day, 
which wrought some remorse upon me. News 
being brought to our General Blake,* as we lay 
in Cales (Cadiz) Bay, that sixteen sail of gal- 
leons had arrived at Santa Cruz, from the West 
Indies, we instantly went out, and in a few days 
got thither, and found it as was reported; and 
several ships went in before us to make discovery 
how they lay, anchoring at some distance from 
the castle, which was large, and had forty guns 
at least : and there were several forts and breast- 
works of about eight or ten guns each. The 
wind blew very right on the shore, and we com- 
ing in, ina latter squadron, went under our 
General’s stern, to know where we should be ; 
and were answered, where we could get room. 
So we ran in, but could get no room to bring up 
our ship, so we went astern all our ships, and 
the smoke being somewhat abated, we found our- 
selves to be within half a cable’s length of the 
Vice-admiral’s galleon, of about 50 guns and 300 
men; and not above a cable’s length from the 
Admiral, a galleon of about 50 or 60 guns, and 
having also about 400 men; and within half 
gun-shot of a large castle of 40 guns ; and with- 
in musket-shot of some forts and breast-works. 

And when we had brought up our ship, we 
were about half a cable’s length from the Vice- 
admiral, just in his wake, or in the head of him; 
then our captain called to me to make all ready, 
or get to veer nearer the galleon: for I will, said 
he, be on board the Vice-admiral. So we veered 
to be on board of him; and so fast as we veered 
towards him, he veered from us, until he came 
within about musket-shot of the shore. Then 
the captain called to me to get a hawser out of 
the gun-room port, and clap a spring on the 
cable, which done, we veered our cable, and lay 
just cross the hawser, about half musket-shot 
from him ; then we ran all the guns we could 
on that side towards him, which were in number 
twenty-eight or thirty, and all hands went to it 
in earnest. 

At the second broadside some of our shot, as 
we judged, fell into his powder room, and she 
blew up, not one man escaping, that we could 





*The celebrated Admiral Blake had likewise the 


tank and title of General. The action here referred to 
took place in 1657, in the Bay of Santa Cruz, in the 
island of Teneriffe, being the last in which that officer 
was engaged. The sixteen galleons, which were 
large ships and richly laden, were all destroyed ; and 
the wind changing in his favor, at the close of the ac- 


tion, the Admiral brought his own fleet entire out of 
the bay 
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perceive. Then the Spanish Admiral was going 
to serve us, as we had served his Vice-admiral ; 
which we perceiving, plied him very close with 
our guns, and the third broadside all his men 
leaped overboard, and instantly she blew up.— 
There was a small castle on the other side, which 
after the Spanish Admiral was blown up, we went 
to work against, and in a short time made them 
weary of it. And as for the castle of 40 guns, 
we were got so far into the bay, that they could 
not bring upon us above two or three guns ; but 
when we went off they played upon us with their 
great guns, but did us no great damage. 

After this was over, and that we had blown 
up the two Spanish Admirals, I took the long 
boat to go on board a galleon, that lay on shore 
near to another castle, supposing that the men 
were not on board; but there were some, and 
they lay close on board, until we came within 
two or three ships’ length of them, and then they 
rose up and fired several guns at us, but being 
so near their ship, all their shot went over us: 
which I call the first great deliverance. Then 
on our return towards our ship, they, from seve- 
ral castles and breast-works, fired briskly at us 
with great and small shot, which came very near 
us ; notwithstanding we all got safe on board our 
own ship ; and this I call the second great deli- 
verance. 

In a little time the smoke of their guns being 
goue, I saw three galleons on shore, all on board 
one another; one of them along the shore, and 
one cross her hawse, and the other cross her 
stern, about a musket-shot from our ship; and 
there was a castle on one side of them, and a 
breast-work on the other, with about fifty or 
sixty men in it, as was supposed ; and the gal- 
leons lay about half a cable’s length from the 
castle, and the same distance from the breast- 
work, about fifty yards from the shore. Then I 
took the pinnace and two men with me, and was 
going to set them on fire; but the captain saw 
me, and called me back, and sent five men more 
with me. On our setting forward, our ship fired 
a gun, and in the smoke thereof we got on board 
the galleon, receiving no harm (the Spaniards 
having left them) and I instantly set one of -them 
on fire, which burnt the other two galleons. 

And when we could stay no longer, by reason 
of the fire, our ship’s crew not being, as formerly, 
mindful of us, to fire some guns, that in the 
smoke thereof we might have retired from the 
galleous witiiout discovery, the breast-work hav- 
ing full sight of us, discharged a volley of about 
fifty or sixty small shot, and killed two of our 
men, aud shot a third in the back ; and I sat close 
to one that was killed, between him and the 
shore, and close to him that was shot in the back, 
and received no harm; and this was a third and 
eminent deliverance. 

And coming out of the bay, we came within 
three or four ships’ length of the castle, that had 
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forty guns; and they kept their guns in readi- 
ness until we came directly over against the cas- 
tle: then they fired, but we were so near, that 
most of the shot went over, and did us little 
harm, only in our rigging. And as I was on the 
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sors, and associating chiefly with one of those 
ealled Quakers, to whom he was parcticularly at- 
tached in friendship ; though, as yet, without any 
thoughts of uniting himself to them in profes- 
sion. “In my still and quiet retirements, (he 


clue of the main tack, getting the main-tack on | writes) the Lord was very good unto me, and 
board, a shot cut the bolt-rope a little above my | gave many a heavenly visitation (of his grace) 
head. And this was the fourth deliverance, and | and though it was in judgment, yet that was my 
all in six hours time, never to be forgotten by | portion: and I patiently bore, and came to love 
me: but I desire to be thankful to God, who|his judgments and visitations—because they 
from these and many other dangers has delivered | brought me into much tenderness, for the which 
me. But then I neither was a Quaker, nor were | I loved them at my very heart, for it was a heart 
any of the people so called on board our ship, nor | work. And many times when alone, the Lord 


ever to my remembrance had heard of any called 
by that name.” 

The foregoing account of his share in this 
perilous action, may suffice to show that Thomas 
Lurting was not deficient in courage or conduct ; 
and may prevent the reader from attributing to 
motives less creditable than religious conviction, 
the singular change which afterwards took place 
in his sentiments and practice, as to fighting. It 
appears that the “first rise (to use his own ex- 
pression) of the people called Quakers, in the 
ship,” was owing to the presence, for a short 


time, among the crew, of a soldier, who had been | 


ata meeting of that people in Scotland. This 
person, conversing particularly with two young 
men on board, left on their minds an impression, 
the effects of which appeared after he was re- 
moved from the ship: for in about six months 
after, they began to behave themselves as Quak- 


} 
| 





ers, refusing to hear the priest, or to pull off | 


their hats to the captain, and meeting often to- 
gether by themselves in silence. “ Their so 
meeting caused a serious inquiry among others, 
and their numbers increased ; and as it increased, 
so persecution increased againstthem. The cap- 
tain was sore troubled and disturbed. The priest 
(says Thomas) that officiated in our ship was 
cruel and bitter against them, crying out thus to 
me, ‘Oh, Thomas, an honest man anda good 


Christian ! here is a dangerous people on board, 


a blasphemous people denying the ordinances 
and word of God:’ the which made me as cruel 
as himself, and I gave them many a heavy blow, 
and was violent upon them. But the remem- 
bran¢e of the aforesaid deliverances stuck close 
to me, and the Lord wrought so much upon me, 
that I could no more beat any of the people 
called Quakers. And the Lord, by his in-shin- 
ing light, opened my understanding, so that I 
saw a great deal of difference between them and 
the other professors: whereupon I made many 
promises unto the Lord to be better, but being 
made in my own will, they were of little effect. 
Then the Lord shewed me, that in those many 
promises, not keeping them, I was not benefited, 
and that caused much trouble to me.” 

Thus brought under close inward conviction, 
as to his religious state, he began to love retire- 
ment, separating himself from all other profes- 


would break in upon me, by the shining of his 
glorious light in my own heart; which melted 
and mollified me, yea, so powerfully, many times, 
that I could not contain or forbear crying out, 


_O Lord! insomuch that the professors could not 


tell what to make of it; but I knew and felt it 
to be the mighty power of God, which brought 
and wroughtdeliverance unto my soul : and with 
this exercise and many more, I continued about 
six months ; being taken off all outward concerns, 
and being alone, some said I was distracted, and 
so wrote home to England.” 

A continuance of this state of mental trouble, 
mixed, at intervals, with comfort, brought him at 


| length to desire to be in some kind of religious 


communion: and when he earnestly desired of 
the Lord, to know to what people he should join 
himself “it was plainly shewed me,” he says, 
that it should be “the Quakers. But the thing 
at that time did startle me, that I desired of the 
Lord, rather to die than live: for the reasoning 
part got up. What, to such a people, that both 
priest and professors are against ?—What, to 
such a people, that I have been so long beating 
and abusing, and that without just cause ? Death 
would be more welcome to me. And here the 
enemy, that old subtile surpent, was not wanting 
to insinuate many things into my mind, but God 
was pleased to put me in mind of the manifold 
preservations and deliverances, he had brought 
me through. So I took up this resolution, by 
the assistance of the Lord, whether Quaker, or 
no Quaker, peace with God I am for : yet it cost 
me many a bitter sigh, and many a tear, before 
I could give up to go to Roger Dennis, my friend, 
called a Quaker. But good was the Lord, and 
for ever blessed be his worthy name, who fol- 
lowed me with kis dreadful judgments, and re- 
proofs ; insomuch that I could contain no longer, 
but gave up and went to my friend, and said, I 
would speak to thee ; and he very mildly answer- 
ed, I will go with thee; I having a cabin we 
went down, and went in, I shut the door, and 
we sat some time; and before he opened his 
mouth the hand of the Lord was upon me, and 
melted my heart, and brought me into great 
tenderness, and then he spake but a few words, 
but they were in great humility and tenderness 
towards me; hitting the mark to an hair’s 
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breadth. So that I had great satisfaction, being 
quiet in my mind, and we parted in great love.” 

The result of this interview was, that when 
the Quakers, who were now six in number, met 
together on the ensuing “ First-day,” the newly- 
convinced boatswain’s mate went and sate down 
“in great quietness” among them. ‘TI had not 
been long there, but it was reported in the pub- 
lic place of worship, that I was amongst the 
Quakers ; at which many of them left the priest 
and his worship, to come andsee me. And they 
made a great noise and bustle. When the wor- 
ship was over, the captain asked the reason of 
that noise, and it was told him, that 1 was 
amongst the Quakers. Then he sent for me to 
himself, and divers more of his officers were 
there. The first that began was the priest, say- 
ing, Thomas, I took you for a very honest man, 
and a good Christian, but am sorry you should 
be so deluded. The captain, mean while turning 
the bible from one end to the other, to prove 
the Quakers no Christians. All this while I was 
very quiet and stillin my mind; for I found 
herein was my strength.” After an ineffectual 
attempt, on the part of some, to defame his 
moral character on this occasion, he was dis- 
missed, as it appears, without any punishment 
and immediately joined himself in communion 
with the Quakers in the ship ; whose number in 
the course of six months after increased to 
“twelve men, with the priest’s boy and another 
boy.” The persecution they now had to suffer 
was chiefly from such men as were sent on board 
them from other ships, whom the captain was ac- 
customed to set upon them. But his animosity 
was over-ruled for a time by peculiar circum- 
stances. 

{To be continued.] 


ABERRATION OF ANIMAL INSTINCT. 


_ Early in the 2d mo. of the present year a sum- 
mer parlor, which had been closed since the 


autumn, had occasion to be opened. Notwith- 
standing the unusual severity of the season, the 
excellent lady of the house was surprised to find 
therein an unexpected and unbidden guest, who, 
not waiting until the usual compliments of invi- 
tation were issued, had introduced its company 
in @ most unceremonious manner. After some 
difficulty, the little stranger was secured, and con- 
veyed toan adjoining grove and liberated, to seck 
amore suitable home. Not contented with the 
simple use of the best apartment of the house as 
an elegant and secure retreat from the winter 
storms, it had also conveyed, with incredible 
pains, a considerable quantity of nuts and acorns, 
whose shells lay in a very ungenteel manner on 
the carpet. ‘These remnants of a luxurious ban- 
quet from nature’s bounty, had before attracted 
the attention of the household, and being quite 
untidy affairs, they were sorely puzzled to disco- 
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ver how they came. The little grandchildren 
were under blame, for children are thoughtless 
and mischievous, and grandmothers, as well as 
nature indulgent in their gifts. The room, how- 
ever, was again closed, after a temporary use, and 
the incidents forgotten. 

But the unceremonious visitant was not to be 
frustrated in its design of casting itself on the 
protection of the human species. It was again 
subsequently discovered in the identival room, by 
some circumstance which attracted attention, and 
its hiding place, for such it had, diligently sought. 
Every crack, crevice, nook, corner, closet, was 
literally ransacked without success. At last a 
table drawer was opened, and there lay, gentle 
reader, the most beautiful object, you can imagine, 
—a perfect and curious nest of singular materials 


and wondrous fabric, and within it several young 


in secure repose. It was the nursery of one of 
the most graceful objects in the animal world, 
whose agile motions and silky coat has no doubt 
often attracted your notice and admiration when 
flitting from tree to tree in its native woods. It 
was the little domicil of a flying squirrel; 
(** Pteromy’s Volucella.” Desm. et Godman, 
Am. Zool., Vol. ii., p. 146, and corresp. pl. fig. 
1.) Its nest was entirely composed of the shreds 
of the hearth rug, whose edges were gnawed ; and 
most innocently appropriated to that end. 
Neither nature nor necessity know any law, nor 
recognise any such artificial distinctions as “ tres- 
pass on property ;”’ and the kind and provident 
mother of a helpiess family might reason on the 
principle of “ lex talionis,” “that whatever 
was once unlawfully taken from another, 
could with equal propriety be taken again. 
But whether such weye the cogitations of 
our little friend, which had insinuated itself 
into our notice, I know not, and leave the matter 
to be settled by wiser and older heads,—by meta- 
physicians and others who have to do with theory 
rather than facts. Be that as it may, it had 
shown no little discrimination in matters of com- 
bined elegance and comfort. Bebind the drawer 
and between its baek part and the leaf of the 
table, was a small narrow aperture, and through 
this hied the careful mother, in her hours of 
peace or alarm, to a quiet home. In this apart- 
ment were several pencil drawings untouched 
and unsoiled, though probably not from any 
special respect or taste for the fine arts. The 
whole family were, however, removed toa cage. 
to which it resorted to supply the necessary food, 
until, jealous of the frequent visits of the curious, 
it took a good occasion to remove both itself and 
its charge. “The only possible access to the room 
from the adjoining woods was down the chimney, 
and as such entrances for visiters are in these 
days rather unusual, no one thought of such an 
occurrence. ; 

The flying squirrel constructs its nest in some 
hollow tree; but what deviation of “blind in- 
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and so pertinaciously to resist every attempt to 
exclude it?—American Gardener's Magazine. 


FRIENDS’ INTELLIGENCER. 
PHILADELPHIA, SEVENTH MONTH 29, 1854. 


0G"REMOVAL.—The Office of Friends’ Intelli- 
gencer is removed to No. 100 South Fifth Street, 
where future communications to the Publisher must 
be addressed. 


CapitaAL PUNISHMENT—Several interesting 
articles on this momentous subject have appeared 
in our paper, and in looking over one of the works 
of Dr. Johnson, we were pleased with the follow- 
ing sentiments, contained therein. The convic- 
tions of an enlightened mind, in days long past, 
and corroborative of our own views on the sub- 
ject. ° 

“ The frequency of Capital Punishments rarely 
hinders the commission of crime, but naturally 
and commonly prevents its detection, and is, if 
we proceed only upon prudential principles, 
chiefly for that reason to be avoided. Whatever 
may be urged'by casuists or politicians, the greater 
part of mankind, as they can never think that to 
pick the pocket, and to pierce the heart are 
equally criminal, will scarcely believe that two 
malefactors so different in guilt, can be justly 
doomed to the same punishment. 
necessity of submitting the conscience to human 
laws so plainly evinced, so clearly stated or so 
generally allowed, but that the pious, the tender, 
and the just, will always scruple to concur with 
the community in an act, which their private 
judgment cannot approve. 
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stiect” impelled it to seek so curious a resort, | fresh salubrity day by day; while over all, as a 
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protecting canopy and glory, nothing will suf- 
fice except the blessing of God. 





From the Connecticut Courant. 
THE BRIEF REMARKER. 


To exasperate is not-the way to convince: nor 
does asperity of language or of manner neces- 
sarily belong to the duty of plain-dealing. So 
far otherwise, a scolding preacher, or a snarling 
reprover, betrays alike a gross ignorance of the 
philosophy of the human mind, and the absénee 
of Christian meekness; and how zealous soever 
be his aim to do good, the provokingness of his 
manner will defeat the benevolence of his inten- 
tions. 


The following remarks are from the pen of a 
man as distinguished for Christian piety as for 
superior genius—the immortal Cowper. “ No 
man,” (says that evangelical poet) “ was -ever 
scolded out of his sins. The heart, corrupt as 
it is, and because it is so, grows angry if it be 
not treated with some management and good 
manners, and scolds again. A surly mastiff 
will bear perhaps to be stroked, though he will 
growl under that operation, but if you touch him 
roughly, he will bite. There is no grace that 
the spirit of self can counterfeit with more 
success than that of zeal. A man thinks he is 
fighting for Christ, when he is fighting for his 
own notions. He thinks he is skilfully search- 
ing the hearts of others, when he is only gratify- 
ing the malignity of his own, and charitably 
supposes his hearers destitute of all grace, that 
he may shine the more in his own eyes by com- 
parison.” 


Nor is scolding, or ridicule either, the proper 
way to cure men of their religious prejudices : 


He who knows not how often rigorous laws | for, by inflaming their anger it renders their 


produce total impunity and how many crimes 
are concealed and forgutten for fear of hurrying 
the offender to that state in which there is no res 
pentance, has conversed very little with man- 
kind. And whatever epithets of reproach or 
contempt this compassion may incur from those 
who confound cruelty with fairness, I know not 
whether any wise man would wish it less power- 
ful, or less extensive.” 





Diep,—At his residence, Riverton, N. J. on 5th 
day, the 20th inst., Ropman WHarToN, in the 35th 
year of his age. 





RECEIPT FOR A HAPPY HOME. 

Six things, says Hamilton, are requisite to 
create a “happy home.” Integrity must be the 
architect, and tidiness the upholgterer. It must 
be warmed by affection, and lighted up with 
cheerfulness ; and industry must be the ventila- 
tor, renewing the atmosphere and bringing in 


prejudices the more stubborn and inveterate. It 
is no matter how absurd, or even how monstrous 
their errors and prejudices be; if you offend 
them by the grossness of your manner, there is 
little hope of your convincing them afterwards 
by the cogency of your reasoning. 


The Baptist Missionaries in India, at the first, 
insulted, as we are told, the superstition which 
they attacked, and ridiculed and reviled the 
Bramins in the streets, and at their festivals, 
when the passions of the blinded and besotted 
populace were most likely to be influenced. But 
experience taught those pious and apostolical men 
that this was not the right way to make converts: 
for which reason, in 1805, they made a declara- 
tion of the great principles upon which they 
thought it their duty toact. “It is necessary,” 
say they, “in our intercourse with the Hindoos, 
that, as far as we are able, we abstain from those 
things which would increase their prejudices 
against the gospel. Those parts of English man- 
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ners which are most offensive to them should be 
kept out of sight; nor is it advisable at once to 
attack their prejudices by exhibiting with acri- 
mony the sins of their gods; neither should we 
do violence to their images, nor interrupt their 
worship.” 


Now if this forbearance from every thing pro- 
voking, whether in language or manner, was 
expedient in dealing with the errors of the 
grossly idolatrous pagans, it is assuredly not less 
expedient for fellow Christians, in their treatment 
of the real or supposed religious errors of one 
another. Bitter revilings and contumelious de- 
nouncements always provoke, but never convince. 
If they are used instead of argument they betray 
aconscious weakness, for it is much easier to re- 
vile and denounce than to argue. And further- 
more, we are quite as apt to be furiously in the 
wrong as to be furiously in the right: or if even 
we know ourselves to be right as to matter, we 
put ourselves in the wrongas to manner if we 
make use of foul weapons rather than those 
which the armoury of reason supplies. 


Manner is to be -carefully studied by every 
one, whether ina public or a private station, who 
undertakes to reclaim the vicious or to convince 
the erring: for what would be beneficial if done 
in one manner, would be worse than labor lost | 
if done in another. A haughty, supercilious 
manner never wins, seldom convinces, and | 
always disgusts: whereas, that which indicates 
meekness and unmingled benevolence and com- 
passion, rarely fails of some salutary impression ; 
especially if suavity of manner be accompanied 
with force of reasoning, and a due regard be 
kad to time, place and circumstances. 


No very long while ago, Mr. , an Ameri- 
can clergyman, as distinguished for pious zeal as 
for eminent parts, was passing a river in a ferry 
boat, along with company of some distinction, | 
among which was a military officer who repeat- | 
edly made use of profane language. Mr. 
continued silent till they had landed, when, ask- 
ing him aside, he expostulated with him in such { 
® moving manner that the officer expressed his 
thanks, and his deep sorrow fcr the offence; but 
added withal: “ Sir, if you had reproved me 
before the company, I should have drawn my 

sword upon you.” 


There are some who glory in it, that by their 
plain-dealing they wound the pride of those they 
deal with. Peradventure with greater pride they 
do it. Often we are so little aware of the obli- 
quities of our own hearts, that we may be feed. 
ing and nourishing pride within ourselves whilst 
We are zealously aiming our blows at the pride 
of others. Our love of chiding, our coarse blunt- 
ness, which we fondly term an honest plain- 
heartedness, ora warmth of zeal, may possibly 
spring from other motives than those of pure 
Christian benevolence. 





. 


THE PROSELYTES. 
BY J. G. W. 

The Student sat at his book; all day long he 
had been poring over an old time-worn volume, 
and the evening found him still absorbed in its 
contents. It was one of those interminable series 
of controversial volumes containing the theologi- 
cal speculations of the ancient Fathers of the 
Church. With the patient perseverance so char- 
acteristic of his countrymen, he was endeavoring 
to detect truth amidst the numberless inconsist- 
encies of heated controversy; to reconcile jarring 
propositions ; tosearch out the thread of scholastic 
argument amidst the rank of prejudice and the 
sallies of passion ; and the coarse vituperations of 
a spirit of personal bitterness, but little in ac- 
cordance with the awful gravity of the question 
at issue. Wearied and exhausted with his re- 
searches, he at length closed the volume and 
rested his care-worn forehead upon his hand. 
“What avail,” said he, “these midnight vigils, 
—these weary studies before which heart and 
flesh are failing? What have I gained? I 
have pushed my researches far and wide; my life 
itself has been one long and weary lesson ; Lhave 
shut out from me the busy beautiful world; I 
have chastened away every youthful impulse ; 
and at an age when the heart should be lightest, 


| and the'pulse freest, I am grave, and silent, and 
| sorrowful, and the frost of premature age is 


gathering round my heart. Amidst these ponder- 
ous tomes, surrounded by the venerable recepta- 


cles of old wisdom ; breathing instead of the pure 


air of Heaven the sepulchral dust of antiquity, 
I have become assimilated to the objects around 
me—my very nature has undergone a metamor- 
phosis of which Pythagoras never dreamed. I 
am no longer a reasoning being, looking at every 
thing within the circle of Heavenly investigation 
with a clear and self sustained vision, but the 
cheated follower of metaphysical absurdities ; a 
mere echo of scholastic subtility. God knows 
that my aim has been a high and pure one, that 
I have buried myself in this living tomb, and 
counted the health of this his feeble and out- 
ward image, as nothing in comparison with the 
shadow of his own Infinite mind; that I have 
toiled through what the words calls Wisdom : 
the lore of the old fathers, and time-honored 
Philosophy, not for the alchymist’s gold or life-giv- 
ing elixir, but with an eye single to that which I 
conceived to be the most fitting object of a God- 
like spirit, the discovery of truth; éruth in its 
simple and native beauty ; truth as it sits in awe 
and holiness in the presence of its original and 
source. Was my aim too lofty? It cannot be; 
for my Creator has given me a spirit that would 
scorn a mean one. [ have studied to act in ac- 
cordance with his will, yet I have felt all alon 

like one walking in blindness. I have listene 

to the living champions of the Church, I have 
pored over the remains of the dead; but doubt 
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and heavy darkness still rest upon my pathway ; 
I find contradiction where I hoped for harmony ; 
ambiguity where I had expected clearness ; zeal 
taking the place of reason; anger, intolerance, 
personal feuds and sectarian bitterness, intermi- 
nable dissensions and weary controversy, while 
Infinite Truth for which I have been seeking lies 
still beyond, or seen, if atall, only by transient and 
unsatisfying glimpses, obscured and darkened by 
miserable subtleties and cabalistie mysteries.” 

He was interrupted by the entrance of a ser- 
vant with a note; the Student broke its well 
known seal, and read in a delicate chirography the 
following words : 

Dear Ernest,—A stranger from the English 
kingdom, of gentle birth and education, hath visited 
me at the request of the good princess Elizabeth 
of the Palatine. He is a preacher of the new 
Jaith, a zealous and earnest believer in the gift 
of the Spirit; but not like John de Labadie or 
the Lady of the Sharmans. He speaks like one 
sent on a message from Heaven; a message of 
wisdom and salvation ; come, Ernest, and see him, 
for he hath but a brief hour to tarry with us. 
Who knoweth but he may be commissioned to 
lead us to that which we have so long and anx- 
iously sought for, the Truth as it is of God !” 

ELENORA. 

In a large and gorgeous apartment sat the 
Englishman, his plain and simple garb contrast- 
ing strongly with the richness and luxury around 
him. He was apparently quite young, of a tall, 
commanding figure; his countenance was calm 
and benevolent, it bore no traces of passion, care 
had not marked it ; there was a holy serenity in its 
expression, which seemed a token of that inward 
peace which passeth all understanding. 

“ And this is thy friend, Elenora?” said the 
stranger, as he offered his hand to Ernest. “I 
heard,” he said addressing the latter, “ thou hast 
been a Student and a lover of Philosophy?” 
‘(Pam but an humble enquirer after Truth,” 
replied Ernest. ‘From whence hast thou sought 
it?” “From the sacred volume, from the lore of 
the old Fathers, from the foundation of Philosophy, 
and from my own brief experience of human 
life.” ‘ And hast thou attained thy object ?” 
“ Alas, no!” replied the Student. “TI thus far 
have toiled in vain.” “Ah! thus must the 
children of this world ever toil wearily—wearily 
—but in vain; we grasp at shadows, we grapple 
with the fashionless air, we walk in the blind- 
ness of our own vain imaginations—we compass 
heaven and earth for our object, and marvel 
that we find it not. 

The truth which is of God, the crown of wis- 
dom, the pearl of exceeding great price, demands 
not this vain glorious research ; easily to be en- 
treated, it lies within the reach of all: the eye 
of the humblest spirit may discern it. For he 
who respecteth not the persons of his children, 
hath not placed it afar off, unapproachable, save 





to the proud and lofty, but hath made its refresh- 
ing fountains to murmur, as it were, at the very 
door of our hearts. But in the encumbering 
hurry of the world we perceive it not; in the 
noise of our daily vanities we hear not the waters 
of Shiloah, which go softly. We look widely 
abroad, we lose ourselves in vain speculations ; 
yeain the language of the old Fathers, we ask the 
earth and it replieth not, we question the sea and 
its inhabitants, we turn to the sun, the moon, 
and the stars of Heaven, and they may not satisfy 
us; we ask our eyes and they cannot see, our 
ears and they cannot hear, we turn to books, and 
they delude us; we seek Philosophy, and no re- 
sponse comes from its dead and silent learning. 
It is not in the sky above, nor in the air around, 
nor in theearth beneath ; it is in our own spirits ; 
it lives within us ; and if we would find it like the 
lost silver of the woman of the parable, we must 
look at home; tothe inward Temple, which the 

| inward eye discerneth, and wherein the spirit of 
all truth is manifested. The voice of that spirit 
is still and small, and the light about it shineth 
in darkness. 

But truth is there, and if we seek it in low 
humility, with the giving up of our natural pride, 
of our knowledge, a subduing of self, a quiet from 
all outward endeavors; i¢ will assuredly be re- 
vealed to us and fully made known. Foras the 
Angel of old arose from the altar of Manoah, 
even so shall truth arise from the humble sacri- 
fice of self-knowledge and human vanity, in all 
its eternal and ineffable beauty. 

Seekest thou like Pilate after truth ? look thou 
within: the holy principle isthere: that in whose 
light the hearts of all ages have rejoiced. 

It is the great light of ages, of which Pytha- 
goras speaks, the good spirit of Socrates, the 
divine mind of Anaxagoras, the perfect principle 
of Plato, the infallible, immortal law and divine 
power and reason of Philo. 

It is the inbegotten principle and source of all 
light whereof’ Timeus testifieth; the internal 
guide of the soul, and everlasting foundation of 
virtue spoken of by Plutarch; yea it was the 
guide of those virtuous Gentiles, who by doing 

by nature the thing contained in the law became 
a law unto themselves. Look to thyself: turn 
thine eye inward. 

Heed not the opinions of men : lean not upon 
the broken reed of thy philosophy, thy vernal 
orthodoxy, thy skill in tongues, thy knowledge of 
the Fathers ; remember that truth was seen by 
the humble fishermen of Galilee, and overlooked 
by the High Priest of the Temple, by the Kabbi 
and the Pharisee. Thou canst not hope to find 
it by metaphysics, councils, schoolmen, and 
Universities ; it lies not in the high places of 
human learning. Jt is in the silent sanctuary of 
our own heart ; for He who gave thee an immortal 
spirit hath filled it with a portion of that Zruth 
which is the image of his own unapproachable 
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light. The voice of that spirit, which is the im- 
age of His, is written within thee ; heed thou its 
whispers. A light is kindled in thy soul, which 
if thou carefully heed. it, shall shine more and 
more unto the perfect day.” 


The stranger paused, and the Student melted 
intotears. “Stranger,” he said, “ thou hast taken 
a weary weight from my heart, and a heavy veil 
from my eyes. I feel that thou hast revealed a 
wisdom which is not of this world.” ‘Nay, I 
am but an humble instrument in the hands of 
Him who is the foundation of all Truth, and the 
beginning and end of all Wisdom ; may the mes- 
sage which I have borne thee be sanctified for thy 
well being.” 


“Oh! heed him, Ernest,” said the lady, “ it is 
theholy Truth which hath been spoken.” ‘Oh! 
may He who watcheth over all his children, keep 
thee in faith of thy resolution,” said the preacher 
fervently. ‘ Humble yourselves to receive in- 
struction, and it shall be given unto you; turn 
away now in your youth from the corrupting 
pleasures of the world, heed not its hollow vani- 
ties, and that peace which is not as the world 
giveth, the peace of God which passeth all un- 
derstanding, shall be yours. Yet letnot yours be 
the world’s righteousness, the world’s peace, which 
shuts itself up in solitude; not the body, but 
rather shut up the soul from sin—live in the 
world, but overcome it, lead a life of purity in 
the face of its allurements; learn from the holy 
principle of Truth within you, todo justly in the 
sight of its Author, to meet reproach without 
anger, to live without offence, to love those that 
offend you, to visit the widow and the fatherless, 
and keep yourselves unspotted from the world.” 

“ Elenora,” saidthe humblestudent, “ truth is 
plain before us, can we follow its teachings? 
Alas ! canst thou, the daughter of a noble house, 
forget the glory of thy birth, and in the beauty 
of thy years tread in that lowly path which the 
wisdom of this world accounteth foolishness ?”” 


“Yes, Ernest, rejoicingly can I do it,” said 


the lady, and the bright glow of a lofty purpose | 


gave a spiritual expession to her majestic beauty. 
“Glory to God in the highest! that He hath 
visited usin mercy.’? “ Lady,” said the Preacher 
the day-star of Truth has arisen in thy heart, 
follow thou its light unto salvation; live an 
harmonious life to the curious make and frame 
of thy creation, and let the beauty of thy person 
teach thee to beautify thy mind with holiness, 
the ornament of the beloved of God. Remember 
that the King of Zion’s daughter is all glorious 
within ; and if thy soul excel, thy body will only 
set off the lustre of thy mind. Let not the 
spirit of this world, its cares, and its many vani- 
ties, its fashion and discourse, prevail against 
the civility of thy nature. Remember that sin 
brought the first garment, and thou wilt have 
little reason to be proud of dress or the adorning 


of thy body : seek rather the enduring ornament 
of a meck and quiet spirit, the beauty and the 
purity of the altar of God’s temple, rather than 
the decoration of its outward walls: for as the 
Spartan Monarch of old said to his daughter whén 
he restrained her from wearing the rich dress of 
Sicily—“ thou shalt seem more lovely without 
them ;”” so shalt thou seem in thy meekness and 
humility more lovely without in the face of 
Heaven and in the eyes of the pure ofearth. Oh 
preserve in their freshness thy present feelings, 
wait in humble resignation and patience, even if 
itbe all thy days, for the manifestation of Him, 
who as a father careth for all his children.” 


“T will endeavour, I will endeavour,” said 
the lady humbled in spirit and in tears. The 
stranger took ahand of each. ‘“ Farewell,” hesaid, 
“‘ for I must needs depart, for I have much work 
before me. God’s peace be with you, and that love 
around you, which has been to me as the green 
pastures and the still waters, the shadow of a great 
rock in a weary land.” 


And the stranger went his way, but the lady 
and her lover, in all their after life, and amidst 
the many trials and persecutions which they 
were called to endure in the cause of Truth, re- 
membered with joy and gratitude the instruc- 
tions of the pure hearted and eloquent William 
Penn. 


A GRASSHOPPER ROAST. 


Amongst the choice delicacies with which the 
Digger Indians regale themselves during the 
summer season is the grasshopper roast. Having 
been an eye-witness to the preparation and 
discussion of one of their feasts of grasshoppers, 
we can describe it truthfully. There are districts 
in California, as well as portions of the plains 
between the Sierra Nevada and the Rocky 
Mountains, that literally swarm with grasshop- 
pers, and in such astonishing numbers that a 
man cannot place his foot to the ground while 
walking there without crushing great numbers. 
To the Indians they are a delicacy, and are 
caught and cooked in the following manner: A 
piece of ground is sought where they most abound, 
in the centre of which an excavation is made, 
large and deep enough to prevent the insect from 
hopping out when once in. The entire party 
of diggers, old and young, male and female, then 
surround as much of the adjoining grounds as 
they can, and with each a green bough in hand, 
whipping and thrashing on every side, gradually 
approaching the centre, driving the insects before 
them in countless multitudes, till at last all, or 
nearly all, are secured in the pit. In the mean- 
time, smaller excavations are made, answering 
the purpose of ovens, in which fires are kindled, 
and kept up, till the surrounding earth, for a 
short distance, becomes sufficiently heated, 
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together with a flat stone large enough to cover 
the oven. The grasshoppers are now taken in 
coarse bags, and after being thoroughly soaked 
in salt water for a few moments, are emptied 
into the oven and closed in. Ten or fifteen 
minutes suffice to roast them, when they are 
taken out and eaten without further preparation, 
and with much apparent. relish, or, as is some- 
times the case, reduced to powder and made into 
soup. And having from curiosity tasted, not of 
the soup, but of the roast, really if one‘could 
but divest himself of the idea of eating an insect 
as we do an oyster or shrimp, without other 
preparation than simple roasting, they would 
not be considered very bad eating, even by 
more refined epicures than the Digger Indians. 
—LEmpire County Argus. 





ADDRESS TO HUMILITY. 


At thy pure shrine, oh meek humility, 

We pay our court and bend a willing knee; 
We ask not honor, riches, length of days, 
But seek thy aid to follow wisdom’s ways— 
For thine are wisdom’s ways, and thee to know 
Is the first lesson in her school below. 

Man, taught the rudiments of wisdom’s school, 
His folly sees and owns himself a fool ; 

How weak, how poor, how silly and how blind 

Is mortal man with pride-exalted mind! 

Teach us our blindness, impotence to scan, 

And learn the ways of Providence to man; 
Teach us thy lowliness, to banish pride, 

In virtue’s paths our wayward footsteps guide; 
Teach us ourselves, our secret springs to know, 
Purge each vain thought and thy meek grace bestow; 
Instruct our minds, from error set us free, 
Engage our hearts and draw our souls to thee; 
Teach us all worldly wisdom to despise, 

That thou alone canst make us truly wise ; 
Teach us this truth, so little understood, 

That to be truly great is to be good; 

Teach us our high prerogatives to prize, 

To spurn the dust of earth and gain the skies; 
The ways of happiness and peace pursue, 

The right to cherish and the wrong eschew; 
That interest and duty are but one 

And all is vanity beneath the sun. 

The low in heart the poor in spirit raise 

With pealing anthems of eternal praise 

To him whose promise is the ** meek to guide 

In judgment’s paths and teach His way beside.’? 
Oh what is man with all his boasted power ; 
A transient spark the being of an hour! 

A medly mixture of adverse extremes, 

Of truth’s realities and fancy’s dreams ! 
Endowed with reason and erect in form, 
Child of the clod and brother to the worm! 
Image of Deity, allied to swine, 
Corruptions heir, ethereal spark divine! 
Awhile he soars aspiring to the skies, 
Anon each earthly hope in ruin lies ; 

To day like portly ship he stems the wave, 
To morrow sinks forgotten in the grave! 
Oh teach him truth, from error set him free, 
Abase his heart and draw him unto thee ; 
Teach him his object and his end to scan 
And learn the ways of Providence to man; 
No more at Folly’s shrine to bend the knee, 
But seek thy lowly ways, oh meek Humility. 





A FATHER’S LAMENT FOR HIS SON, GEORGE 
MORTON, 


Born December 21, 1832—Died May 14th, 1850. 


Stretched on the couch of anguish lay 
* A youth, of manly form and graceful brow, 
But lo! the strength of yesterday 
Gives place to weakness now; 
A day of agony—an hour of rest— 
Then came the pulseless hand and heaving breast, 
And all was over! O, that sacred spell 
Wherein we prayed, and wept, and bade farewell ; 
That hurried warning of eternity— 
That gush of wild emotions! O, my child! 
Yet thou alone wert calm and reconciled,— 
Death brought no fears to thee. 
And art thou gone forever! thou who seemed 
An angel in my house and heart! 
So young, so pure, so bright, I had not dreamed 
That thus untimely we were doomed to part, 
Or I should live to see the wild flowers bloom 
Around thy early tomb ; 
Thy joyous step no more 
Is heard by those who welcomed it before; 
The sounding viol and the cheerful flute, 
By thee no longer touched, are hushed and mute ; 
And all is lone and sad where thou hast been, 
Thy voice unheard—thyself unseen. 
Yet in our hearts thy memory shall live, 
Embalmed and beautiful, till life is o’er, 
And then the promise of our Faith shall give 
Thy spirit back to us, to part no more 
In that mysterious clime, 
Where takes the soul no note of toil or time. 
Thy tranquil grave is by the river side, 
And there our dust shal! mingle with thine own, 
And we will pray to die as thou hast died, 
And go where thou art gone. 8.G.M 





THE SICK-NURSE AND THE SICK-ROOM. 


Were we to take a census of the female popu 
lation of England, which should include all in- 
dividuals between the ages of fifteen years and 
fifty who considered themselves entitled to be 
reckoned amongst the genteel classes of society, 
and from that censug were to arrange in two 
columns, on the one hand the names of all who 
could play tolerably well on some instrument, 
and had.a fair knowledge of French, German, or 
Italian ; who could dance, dress tastefully, and 
were competent to take a share in the entertain- 
ment of an evening party; and on the other 
were to place the names of those who well un- 
derstood the humbler art of managing a house- 
hold; directing the conduct of their servants ; 
controlling family expenditure; and last, though 
by no means least, that important duty of nur- 
sing and comforting the sick, and shedding 
sunlight over the chamber of the invalid—how 
lamentably small would be the number of those 
whose place was in this latter column in com- 
parison with those who made a good figure in 
the former ! 

It is not that we would by any means discour- 
age our countrywomen from the pursuit of those 
branches of study we have named, or from that 
of any others which would conduce to the culti- 
vation of their minds and talents, or give them 
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pleasant occupation for a leisure hour. We do 
not desire to see the daughters of our land re- 
turn to the habits of ancient days, when to su- 


perintend the labors of the  still-room, the 
kitchen, and the embroidery-frame, alternated | 
with repeating Aves and Credos, and dressing | 


the wounds of captive knights—nor would we 
have them like the modern Berezovian womep 
of whom we are told in that amusing work, 
Revelations of Siberia by a Banished Lady :— 
‘The culinary art constitutes the principal branch 
of education among the fair sex, and far from 
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formed minds, are sadly deficient in the details 
of common life: needle-work is neglected, a 
knowledge of housekeeping is undervalued, 
whilst even the humblest degree of insight into 
the practice of cookery is absolutely scouted.— 
As to the art of nursing the sick, it is one so 
absolutely unknown to young ladies, that 
though the loving daughter or sister may evi- 
dently desire to take the charge of her suffering 
relatives’ comfort, she sorrowfully feels that 
none of her early instructions or habits have 
tended to prepare her for this, the dearest task 


blushing when detected in this employment, | of women; and she withdraws from the effort, 
they pride themselves on their proficiency in it | seeing that the hired nurse, or the lowest servant 
as the highest of female accomplishments.’— | in the household, performs those coveted du- 
This would certainly a little exeeed our wishes ; | ties more quietly and satisfactorily to the poor 
but we do not perceive why an art so very im- | sufferers than herself, inexperienced and untaught 
p-rtant to household comfort should be wholly | as she is. con ; 

neglected. It would be amusing to observe what | There are more qualifications requisite to the 
would be the effects of a law enforcing ‘that | formation of the character of a good nurse than 
no lady under the grade of the titled aristocracy | would at first sight be supposed. Patience, 
should be permitted to enter into the matrimonial | firmness, self-denial, are all important graces for 
state until she had credibly passed such an! her to possess who would fill that office well ; 
examination as should satisfy competeut authori- | but there are several other requisites. Sound 
ties that she possessed a sufficient degree of | judgment and delicate tact are most valuable ad- 
knowledge in all points connected with house- | junets, and a quiet, cheerful spirit is inestimable 
hold economy, to entitle her toa certificate of | both to the patient and the nurse herself. 

her capability ‘of disercetly conducting a family, | Everything about a sick room should wear an 


and directing its management in the parlor, the | air of cheerful repose. In what degree the ap- 


kitchen, and the nursery.” Under such a regu-| pearance of cheerfulness should prevail must 
lation, how busy would the young ladies be in | eepend on the nature of the patient’s case ; but 
studying the art of cookery ; and if, in addition, | that bright fairy should always be there, and 
the following Berezovian rule were adopted in | ready to display herself when permitted ; for 
our land, how eagerly would their fair hands! although the acuteness of disease may be such 
dabble amongst flour and butter, preserves and | as to require that an extreme of quietude and 
pickles! ‘The rule to which we allude is, that | stillness should reign throughout the apart- 
‘every young bride on her arrival at her hus- | ment and over all around it, yet lugubrious faces 
band’s house must invite guests to a dinner pre- | and dismal tones are never welcome toa sick person 
pared by her own hands, and this repast is | and are more likely to distress and injure him than 
considered as a test of tle education she has even an undue amuunt of gaiety. With a view 
received at her parents’ house. Shame and dis-| to this most desirable end, ‘cheerful repose,’ be 
grace are the consequences should she be found | very careful that the chamber over which you, 
deficient on such an occasion, and shame also|in your capacity of nurse, are to rule, shall al- 
to the parents who did not attend to that essen-| ways present as much as is possible of a 
tial branch of her education.’ But this is not | pleasant and comfortable aspect. Never allow 
what we desire. We would not thus occupy | any cups, basins, or other relics of meals, to re- 
the whole of a woman’s time; but we would| main in the chamber. A sick-room, littered 
have every female well consider whether in| with such utensils, with an unswept hearth, and 
making a good knowledge of modern languages, | a couch or bed disarranged and untidy, is an 
ora skillful performance on the harp or piano, | unpleasant spectacle to every one, and tends to 
the first object, or even the second in her | aaything but cheerfulness. 

children’s education, she is doing her duty ;| How different is our fecling on entering a 
whether she is leading them to fulfil the object | room where, if in winter, we see a clear bright 


of family relationships and social bonds. 

It is no new remark amongst thinking peo- 
ple, that to attach an undue value to the ele- 
gances of education is an error at present but too 
prevalent in all classes of society ; and it is a 
fact which daily presses itself on our notice, that 
the young females in most families, however 
competent they may be to amuse a gay circle 
by their well cultivated talents and highly-in- 


fire burning in the grate; or in summer, an 
open window and a vase of fresh flowers, a table 
| with a little work, and a few books, together 
| with clean linen on the bed, and unsullied purity 
| around, all indicating that a watchful eye and a 
friendly hand has been there—from that which 
we experience when dirty cups and jugs, a 
dusty hearth, and an array of medicine-bottles 
and powder-papers meet our eye, and tell of 
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nothing but sickness and neglect. We have 
spoken of flowers in the sick chamber, and it is 
well that they should be there; for nothing 
gives so cheerful and life-like an aspect to a 
room as a glass of bright and well arranged 
flowers; but it must be only during the day 
that they should be suffered there. By day, 


. flowers are wholesome and cheering friends, but 


at night they are deadly enemies, and for this rea- 
son, during the hours in which light prevails, all 
vegetables throw out that gas so highly important 
to animal life—oxygen, and absorbs that of 
which an undue amount is most deleterious— 
carbonicacid. Under these circumstances, they are 
friends ; but in the hours when darkness reigns, 
then they reverse the order they have before 
observed, and absorb from the atmosphere the 


+ 
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A careful watch should be kept also over the 
temperature and the ventilation of a sick-cham- 
ber, An over heated room, or one in which the 
air has been allowed to become stagnant and 
loadéd, is more injurious to the sensitive invalid 
than can well be conceived. Sixty degrees of 
Fahrenheit seems the highest standard of heat 
suitable for most invalids. There should al- 
ways be either a fire or an open window or door, 
so that the air may be frequently changed in 
the room ; yet great carc should be taken that 
the patient is not exposed to draughts of cold 
air. A little management will easily effect this 
in most chambers; but if the weather or other 
cause should render it undesirable to keep either 
door or window open for any length of time 
together, one or other of them may be set a little 


oxygen, returning to it the carbon. For this | ajar for a few minutes once in two or three 


reason, no flowers or growing plants should 
ever be kept in asleeping-room at night, but 
more especially in one where an invalid reposes. 
No very lusciously scented blossoms, however, 
should at any time be allowed a place in the sick- 
chamber. Jasmines, lilies, heliotropes, and 
others, which exhale a heavy and rich frag- 
rance, must, alas! be excluded ; but carnations, 
geraniums, a rose or two, mignonette, and other 
aromatic scented flowers, will afford a safe en- 
joyment, and acting as a reminder of God’s 
beautiful creation in the garden and the field, 
will supply to the poor sufferer a fund of whole- 
some and refreshing thought. But they should 
be daily renewed, and not even allowed to stand 
long in the same water, as—especially in hot 
weather—the stems are apt to induce putridity 


hours, which will effect your purpose. 
With regard to sound, you can scarcely be 
too careful—we do rot mean that unbroken si- 
lence and stillness should be observed : this 
may be needful in some cases, but ordinarily it 
would be undesirable, and would prove oppres- 
sive to the patient. A nurse who possesses the 
charm of a serene and mild countenance, a 
cheering smile, and soft clear voice, is always 
the most welcome in a sick-room. You should 
never whisper cither to the patient or to any one 
| in the room ; but always draw near to the per- 

son you are addressing, so as to be easily heard, 
| and speak in a distinct and audible, though low- 
| toned voice ; and having asked a question, give 
, your full attention to the reply, so that you may 
‘catch the meaning at once, and thea act, if pos- 





and an offensive smell, which must of course be | sible, without further interlocution. 


injurious. 

A constant systematic attention to the man- 
agement of light, temperature, ventilation, sound, 
and motion, are all important to the comfort and 
well-being of your charge. As much light as 
the patient can bear without a feeling of distress, 
should always be admitted into a sick-room.— 
Doutbless, when the eye or the brain is affected, 
this will be but little : in such cases, the medi- 
cal attendant will of course dictate ;*but in or- 
dinary cases, light is beneficial, not only as ad- 
ding to the cheerful appearance of the room, but 
as a chemical agent in purifying the atmosphere, 
and restoring it to a healthy state. Care 
should, nevertheless, be taken that no over- 
bright light, either reflected or otherwise, should 
be allowed to fall eithcr on the eyes of the pa- 
tient, or on any lustrous object within his sight, 
as that is sure to annoy. A candle inadver- 
tently set down so that its rays may be reflected 
by a mirror or any other shining object within 
his range of vision, will be as likely to disturb 
a sick person as the light of the candle itself.— 
A similar degree of precaution should be used 
oH flickering lights from the fire should harass 

im. 


(To be continued.) 





THE GREAT CAVEIN CALAVERAS. 


It was our good fortune, says the Calaveras 
Chronicle, to be enabled this week to visit this 
| great natural curiosity—one of the most wonder- 
ful objects in California—where nature exhibits 
how far her handiwork transcends the most ex- 
quisite productions of man. No powers of des- 
cription can convey an idea of the immensity of 
this cave, the grandeur of its lofty columns and 
fretted domes, and the elegance of the designs, 
abundantly scattered through the several cham- 
bers, forming a richness of ornament not to be at- 
tained in the most costly structures of man’s crea- 
tion. 

The cave was discovered in October, 1850, by 
Captain Taylor, while prospecting in the vicinity. 
1t is entered by a roomy passage, with a gradual 
descent of about 8 feet, leading to a chamber 148 
feet long 35 wide, and varying from 5 to 25 feet 
in height. ‘The floor of this room is level, anda 
part of the roof is as level as if finished wit 
stucco, From this we proceed to another cham 
ber, the peculiar feature of which is the waterfall , 
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This presents the precise appearance of water fal- 
ling over the rocks, ‘which are covered with a 
crystallization, as if the work of petrifaction had 
been sudden. In this apartment is an object 
worthy of contemplation—an immense rock is 
supported at a considerable elevation, resting on a 
point a few inches broad, and yet it doesnot seem 
as if it had fallen, the roof and sides being com- 
plete ; leaving this, we reach the extreme cham- 
ber in the southern wing, by a passage 200 feet 
long, 25 to 40 feet wide, having a richly orna- 
mented dome, 60 feet high. 

Turning in a northerly direction, we trace a 
passage 300 feet long, from 10 to 30 feet high, 
and arrive at what is called Washington Hall, 140 
by 120 feet, varying from 10 to 30 feet in height. 
The proprietors propose to fit up this as a dining 
hall, and an ample and gorgeous saloon it would 
make. The roof is arched, supported by pillars 
and buttresses, which are ornamented by crystals 
of endless varicty. -A short passage leads to the 
Bishop’s Palace, 84 by 65 feet having a lofty 
altar in the centre—a Virgin Mary in one of the 
niches, and an organ appropriately filling up an- 
other of the sides of this chamber. Adjoining is 


a lake 70 yards long. Leaving this, we reach the 
most elaborately finished room in the sublime 
edifice, called the Bridal Chamber. The ceiling 
is thickly studded with stalactites of the purest 


crystal ; the walls are covered by acurious frost- 
ing, and the columns are light and graceful. Here 
is another organ ; and adjoining is a small room 
or eloset. Nature seems to have exhausted her 
decorative art in furnishing this clegant chamber; 
und here too, as usual, man has displayed his 
Vandalism, by defacing and destroying her 
choicest productions. After this, we havea num- 
ber of small apartments, connected by intricate 
passages. All the rooms are richly ornamented. 
The proprietors have placed staircases in several 
places, and also laid planks along some of the 
passages, and nothing is omitted to render a visit 
in every way satisfactory. Among the crystalline 
formations, we recollect a large epaulette and re- 
presentations of various animals. 


Messrs. Angell and McGhee have taken charge 
of this wonderful cave since 1851. It is situated 
at a place called McKinney’s Humbug, distant 
from Moquelumne Hill about ten miles. These 
gentlemen are erecting a very large hotel at this 
point, which will be fitted up in the most com- 
fortable manner, and is to be finished about the 
10th of June, when parties can be accommodated 
with rooms and every luxury. It is on the di- 
rect road to Mammoth Tree Grove, which is only 
11 miles distant. The season has now arrived 
when travelling in the mountains is really de- 
lightful, from the luxuriant display of wild flow- 
ers, the rich foliage of the trees, and the abun- 
dant crops which everywhere meet the,eye. No 
one should allow an opportunity of visiting this 
cave to pass unimproved. 
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HISTORY OF STEAM. 


About 280 years B. C., Hero, of Alexandria, 
formed a toy which exhibited some of the powers 
of steam, and was put in motion by it. ° 

A. D. 540, Athenius, an architect, arranged 
several cauldrons of water, each covered with the 
wide bottom of a leathern tube, which rose to a 
narrow top, with pipes extended to the rafters 
of the adjoining building. A fire was built be- 
neath the cauldron, and the house was shaken 
by the efforts of the steam ascending the tubes. 

In 1543, June 17th, Blasco de Garay tried a 
steamboat of 309 tuns with tolerable success, at 
Barcelona, Spain. It consisted of a cauldron of 
boiling water, and a moveable wheel on each side 
of the ship. It was laid aside as impracticable. 
A handsome present, however, was made to 
Garay. 

The first idea of a steam engine in England, 
was in the Marquis of Worcester’s “ History of 
Inventions” published in 1663. 

In 1698 patents were granted to Savery for 
the first application of the steam engine. 

In 1705 Newcomen, Cawley, and Savry made 
the first steam engine in England. 

In 1736 Jonathan Hulls set forth the idea of 
steam navigation. 

In 1769 James Watt made the first perfect 
steam engine in England. 

In 1778 Thomas Paine first proposed this ap- 
plication in America. 

In 1781 the Marquis Jouffroy constructed a 
steamboat on the Seine. 

In 1789 William Simmington made a voyage 
in one on the Forth and Clyde Canal, 

In 1802 this experiment was repeated. 

In 1782 Rumsey propelled a boat by steam at 
New-York. 

In 1787 John Fitch, of Philadelphia, navi- 
gated a boat by a steam engine on the Delaware 
River. 

In 1793 Robert Fulton first began to apply 
his attention to steam. 

In 1792 Oliver Evans, a native of Philadel- 
phia, constructed a locomotive steam engine to 
travel on a turnpike road. 

[We have been requested to publish the above 
brief history of the early efforts of steam engine 
inventors, as being useful for future reference 
by our readers. We cheerfully do so with the 
necessary corrections to make it truly historical. 

Hero’s steam engine was like a Barker Water 
Wheel driven by steam—a rotary. It was re- 
vived 15 years ago in this State. A book was 
published in Leipsic in 1597, which described a 
rotary steam engine like Hero’s. 

In 1615 Solomon De Caus,a French engineer, 
published a work describing the power of steam 
to force water, but not by an engine. 

The claims of Blasco de Garay are not en- 
titled to much weight, as they were only first 
given to the world in 1826, and said to be from 
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an old manuscript discovered in the Archives at 
Simancas, Spain. 

In 1628, Branca, an Italian mathematician, 
propelledea wheel by a jet of steam from a boiler. 

Before Symington made his experiments he 
was engaged by Patrick Miller, of Dalswinton, 
and made an engine to propel a boat for that 
gentleman, who published a pamphlet on the 
subject in 1787. 

We were not aware before that Thomas Paine 
was claimed as being a proposer of steam naviga- 
tion. 

John Fitch propelled a boat by steam on Col- 
‘lect Pond, in this city, about the date specified 
above. We never read or heard of Rumsey do- 
ing s0. 

The first permanently successful steam engine 
in the world, was that of James Watt, in 1769 ; 
and the first permanently successful steamboat, 
for which Watt built the engine, was that of 
Robert Fulton, in 1807, in New-York.—Seien- 
tific American. 





A BEAUTIFUL IDEA. 


That was a beautiful idea of the wife of an Irish 
school-master, who, while poor himself, had gtv- 
en gratuitous instruction to poor scholars, but 
when increased in worldly goods began to think 
that he could not afford to give his services for 
nothing. . 

“ Oh, James, don’t say the like of that,” said 
the gentle-hearted woman, “ don’t ; a poor scholar 
never comes into the house that I don’t feel as if 
he brought fresh air from Heaven with him. I 
never miss the bit I give them—my heart warms 
to the soft, homely sound of the bare feet on the 
floor, and the door almost opens to let them in.” 





A Stated Meeting of the Joint Committee on Friends’ 
Central School will be held on Fourth-day afternoon 
next, the 2d prox., at 4 o’clock. 

: Jacos M. Exuts, Clerk. 
OS The Visiting Committee meet half an hour earlier. 


PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meau.—There is very little export 
demand for Flour. The best offer is about $8 25 per 
bbl., for standard brands, and $84 a $9 for extra. 
Last sales Rye Flour at $5 25, and Pennsylvania 
Corn Meal at $3 50 per barrel. 

Grarn.—Wheat is scarce, and finds ready sale 
at $1 75 for new red, and $1 80 and $1 85 for 
Penra. white. Rye continues scarce. Last Sales 
of Pennsylvania at$1 06 a $1 08c. Corn is in de- 
mand ; sales at 77 a 80c. afloat, for yellow. Oats 
are scarce—Sales at 57c. for Penna. 

NOTICE. 

The Committee having charge of Green Street Pre- 
parative Meeting Schools, inform Friends of the city, 
they expect to open on the 1st of Ninth month next a 
Grammar School for Boys,in a commodiousfroom now 
being erected on the Meeting-Houselot. The services 
of a well-qualified female teacher have been secured, 
and the committee feel no hesitation in calling the 


a 


attention of parents to the school, as being one likely 

to advance the guarded education of their sons, as well 

as one wherein the usual branches of a gramwar 

| school, including the elements of Algebra and Men- 
suration, will be taught. 


Thé Girls’ Grammar School, and the Primary School 





| for Boys and Girls, located on the same lot, will also , 


be opened on the 1st of Ninth month. The former 
teachers of these schools having resigned their situa- 
tions, others have been appointed, whom the commit- 
tee believe merit the confidence of Friends. 

On behalf of the Committee, 


Davip Etus, 
Jane JoHNSON. 


Philada., 6th mo. 23, 1854. 


74 JOURNAL OF JOHN COMLY, published by , 


his children, may be obtained of their agent, 
Nathan Comly, No. 25 North Second Street; Wm. W. 


Moore, No. 100 S. Fifth st., Philadelphia: of James C. , 


Haviland, 80 Maiden Lane; Dr. Wm. Seaman, 75 
Madison Street; or, James Ketchum, 373 Pearl St., 
New York: Israel J. Graham, Corner Baltimore and 
Eutaw Sts., Baltimore: or, of the Subscribers, in By- 
berry, Penna., who have also for sale the following 
Books, which are offered at reduced prices :— 


Journals of John Woolman, Hugh Judge, and Elias 
Hicks, each ° ° 75 

« Isaac Martin, Rufus Hall, and Joshua 
Evans, each . . 31 

ss Sarah Grubb, Dymond’s Essay, Fox’s 

Doctrinals, (a few pages imperfect) 
eac . . . 50 

Indian Natives, Jones’ Analysis, Coburn’s Review, 
and Truth Vindicated, each . ° 31 

Friend or Advocate of Truth, Janney’s Conversa- 

tions, Janney’s Poems, and Gilbert’s Narratives, 
&c., each ‘ ° ° ° 37 

Memoirs of Ann Byrd, and Turford’s Grounds of 
Holy Life, each ° ° . 20 


Job Scott’s Works, 2 vols. . . 2 50 
Friends’ Miscellany, 12 vols. .  , 8 00 
Odd volumes of Miscellany, . . 62 


Parts of Miscellany, being Memoirs of various indi- 
viduals, bound and lettered, as follows: Sarah 
Watson, Ann Moore, Phebe Speakman, Nicholas 
Waln, Clements Willitts, Warner Mifflin, James 
Simpson, John Pemberton, Jacob Lindley, Wm. 
Blakey, and Account of Nicholites,each 25 


Cuartes and Emmor Comty. 
Byberry, Fifth mo. 6, 18¢4.—+tf. 


l.EACHER WANTED,—As Principal of the Male 

department of Friends’ Central School, Cherry 
Street, Philadelphia. He must be a member of the 
Society of Friends; be well qualified to teach the 
higher branches; and, if competent to lecture on 
Scientific subjects, it will be the means of increasing 
his compensation. 

To such a one, with satisfactory references, 2 room 
capable of accommodating a large school, together 
with class and lecture rooms, &c., &c., is offered ; 
with the use of a large collection of Astronomical and 
other Scientific apparatus, and a liberal guarantee as 
to the amount of his remuneration. 

: Dituwvn Parnisn, S. W. Corner 8th 
and Arch Sts. 


Josern C. Turnrenny, S. E. Corner 
10th and Spruce Sts. 


J. M. Extis, Clerk Vis. Com. 
Philada. Seventh mo., 1854.—tf. 


Merrihew & Thompson, Prs.,Merchant ab? 4th st. 





Apply to 











